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Pbotoifrapbs  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 

THIS  FOUR-FOOTED  GUIDE  REVELS  IN  HIS  JOB 
A  German  shepherd,  often  called  “police”  dog,  he  was  trained  in 
Tennessee,  and  is  seen  above  in  Berkeley,  California  with  his  friend  and 
employer,  Mrs.  Blanche  Eddy,  to  whom  he  has  brought  a  new  freedom. 


Beads  op  perspiration  stood  out  on  the  fore¬ 
head  of  the  woman  in  the  green  dress  as  she  traversed 
'  the  crowded  streets  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  at  ten  o’clock 
on  a  busy  morning.  In  her  right  hand  she  carried  a  walking- 
stick.  Her  left  grasped  the  leather  harness  of  a  German  shepherd 

dog.  Through  the  lanes 
of  people  the  pair  went. 
At  each  curb  the  dog  stopt 
until  directed  to  proceed. 
A  ladder  leaning  against  a 
building  was  carefully 
avoided  by  the  dog.  A 
bicycle  was  dodged.  There 
was  little  elbow  jostling, 
even  where  the  crowd  was 
thickest.  The  woman  was 
Mrs.  Blanche  Eddy  of 
Berkeley,  California,  en¬ 
tirely  blind.  The  dog  was 
Beda,  a  German  shepherd 
from  Wisconsin,  trained  in 
Nashville,  Reinette  Love- 
well  Donnelly  tells  us  in 
The  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
published  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Mrs.  Eddy  and 
Beda  had  been  taught  to 
work  together  so  that  the 
former  might  move  about 
unhampered  wherever  she 
wanted  to  go.  The  train¬ 
ing,  we  are  told,  had  been 
done  by  “  The  Seeing  Eye, 
Incorporated,”  an  unusual 
institution  of  which  we 
shall  learn  more.  The 
morning  in  question,  April 
10,  this  year,  was  the  first 
time  that  the  dog  had 
been  turned  over  to  Mrs. 
Eddy.  For  eight  days 
previously  she  had  walked 
the  same  route  with  a 
trainer  giving  the  dog 
commands — “Forward !  ” 
“Right!”  “Left!”  This 
time  the  entire  responsi¬ 
bility  of  travel  rested  on 
the  pair,  who  will  work  together  in  the  future.  But  they  were 
followed  by  one  of  the  men  who  had  educated  Beda,  and  who 
watched  their  every  movement. 

Training  of  shepherd  dogs  as  leaders  of  the  blind  has  gone 
on  in  Germanj^  for  some  time.  Becoming  interested  in  this, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis  of  Fortunate  Fields,  Mt.  Pelerin, 
Switzerland,  began  the  work  at  her  estate,  and  an  account  of  it 
by  her  came  to  the  attention  of  Morris  Frank  of  Nashville,  him¬ 
self  blind,  and  he  in  turn  started  the  training  school  of  “The 
Seeing  Eye.”  Mr.  Prank’s  own  story  of  his  experiences  as  told 
to  Reginald  M.  Cleveland  and  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  follows; 

On  seeing  Mrs.  Eustis’s  article,  and  thinking  it  over,  I  decided  that 
if  such  work  were  really  possible,  I  wanted  such  a  dog.  I  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Eustis  and  asked  her  first,  whether  her  story  was  fact  or  fic¬ 


AT  ONE'  OF  NEW  YORK’S 
BUSIEST  CORNERS 
Herman  Immeln,  led  by  the  faithful 
Bella,  and  watched  by  traffic  officials, 
crossed  and  recrossed  Forty-second 
Street  at  Fifth  Avenue 


tion,  and  secondly,  if  it  were  fact,  where  I  could  get  such  a  dog.  She 
answered  that  it  was  fact  and  that  while  such  dogs  could  not  be 
procured  in  America,  she  would  be  glad  to  have  a  dog  trained  for 
use  under  American  conditions,  and  train  me  with  the  dog  if  I  could 
take  the  time  to  come  to  Switzerland  for  my  part  of  the  training. 
Wotdd  I  go  to  Switzerland  to  regain  my  sight?  I  would,  and  I  did. 

Frequently  I  have  been  asked  why  I  should  use  a  dog  when  I 
was  able  to  make  the  trip  from  Nashville  to  Switzerland  alone, 
with  the  exception  of  guides,  strange  to  me,  who  met  me  at  di¬ 
vision  points.  My  only  answer  is  that  if  I,  who  could  make 
such  a  trip,  find  the  dog  so  useful  to  me  that  I  am  honest  in  saying 
he  has  signed  my  personal  declaration  of  independence,  then 
how  much  more  usefid  such  a  dog  must  be  to  a  blind  person  who 
can  not  make  such  trips  alone. 

When  I  came  back  I  was  so  exultant  with  my  new-found  free¬ 
dom  that  I  did  not  stop  to  fully  realize  its  meaning.  A  few  weeks 
later,  however,  when  I  came  to  a  corner  and  my  dog  guided  me 
across  the  street  crowded  with  traffic,  I  heard  the  tapping  of 
a  blind  man’s  cane  as  he  stood  at  the  curb  and  waited  for  some 
passing  stranger  to  tell  him  if  he  could  safely  cross.  There  was 
an  uneasy  twinge  of  conscience,  and  this  first  twinge  grew  and 
grew  until  I  realized  I  would  never  be  happy  until  I  had  given  the 
same  opportunity  for  freedom  of  movement  to  all  of  America’s 
blind  who  vdshed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  “The  seeing  Eye.” 

My  first  idea  was  to  secure  trained  dogs  from  Germany  for 
America’s  blind,  but,  as  I  studied  the  situation  as  I  had  known  it 
while  abroad,  and  remembered  Mrs.  Eustis’s  letter  saying  she 
would  have  a  dog  trained  for  use,  “under  American  traffic  con¬ 
ditions,”  I  realized  that  this  would  be  impractical  and  unsafe, 
as  the  conditions  abroad  are  not  our  conditions  and  certain  funda¬ 
mentals  of  training,  safe  abroad,  make  a  dog  unsafe  under  our 
laws  and  traffic  rules. 

Then  I  wrote  and  asked  Mrs.  Eustis  if  she  could  supply  me  with 


TEACHING  DOGS  TO  BE  EYES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  can  not  be  returned 


The  bitterness  of  souls  who  meet  fre¬ 
quent  defeat  is  exprest  in  the  opening 
stanzas  here  in  The  Century  (New  York),  and 
many  never,  alas,  find  the  countermood: 

MOOD  AND  COUNTERMOOD 

By  Countee  Cullem 
I  think  an  impulse  stronger  than  my  mind 
May  some  day  grasp  a  knife,  unloose  a  vial, 

Or  with  a  httle  leaden  ball  unbind 

The  cords  that  tie  me  to  the  rank  and  file. 

My  hands  grow  quarrelsome  with  bitterness. 

And  darkly  bent  upon  the  final  fray; 

Night  with  its  stars  upon  a  grave  seems  less 
Indecent  than  the  too  complacent  day. 

God  knows  I  would  be  kind,  let  Uve,  speak  fair. 
Requite  an  honest  debt  with  more  than  just. 

And  love  for  Christ’s  dear  sake  these  shapes  that 
wear 

A  pride  that  had  its  genesis  in  dust — • 

The  meek  are  promised  much  in  a  book  I  know, 
But  one  grows  weary  turning  cheek  to  blow. 

Let  tills  be  scattered  far  and  wide,  laid  low 
Upon  the  waters  as  they  fall  and  rise. 

Be  caught  and  carried  by  the  winds  that  blow. 
Nor  let  it  be  arrested  by  the  skies: 

I  who  am  mortal  say  I  shall  not  die; 

I  who  am  dust  of  this  am  positive; 

That  though  my  nights  tend  toward  the  grave, 
yet  I 

Shall  on  some  brighter  day  begin  to  Uve. 

Ask  me  not  how  I  am  oracular, 

Nor  whence  this  arrogant  assurance  springs. 

Ask  rather  Faith  the  canny  conjurer. 

Who  while  your  reason  mocks  liim  mystifies. 
Winning  the  grudging  plaudits  of  your  eyes — 
How  suddenly  the  supine  egg  has  wings. 

The  long  poem  that  jmarly  emanates 
from  Harvard’s  Class  Day  may  be  taken 
as  youth’s  reaction  to  his  environment  and 
time.  This  year’s  poet,  Robeson  Bailey, 
begins  romantically,  but  soon  catches  him¬ 
self  up  and  begins  to  laugh  at  such  folly. 
When,  as  we  read  his  effort  in  the  Boston 
Transcript,  he  nears  the  end,  we  see  the 
melancholy  of  disillusion; 

FROM  HARVARD’S  1929’s  CLASS  POEM 

By  Robeson  Bailey 

Inevitable  gloom 
Befalls  the  high-erected  mind 
In  contemplation  of  mankind. 

Inexorable  doom 
Stands  forth  the  final  goal 
Of  social  human  effort. 

Such 

Is  the  first  dismal  picture  of  the  whole 
Phenomenon  of  history,  and  much 
Apparent  truth  is  in  it.  Yet  if  still 
We  clamor  for  a  better  day,  and  will 
Not  rest  upon  a  noisy  fame, 

If  still  we  seek  an  upward-curving  flame 
Of  final  light,  we  are  not  doomed. 

But  when  the  flame  becomes  entombed 
In  fetich,  and  we  have  put  on 
The  roseate  spectacles,  and  haste  to  don 
The  optimistic  robe. 

The  whole  vast  globe 

Of  Heaven  witnesses  again  the  Fall 

Of  Man,  and  all 

The  labor  and  the  tears  are  vain. 

And  the  ascendant  instinct  sinks  again 
To  a  corroded  memory. 

In  what  lies  our  reaUty? 

Whither  do  we  tend? 

And  to  what  end 

Are  we  assembled  here  in  blandness 
To  witness  sons,  Uke  priests 
Step  through  the  hollow  grandness 
Of  a  mumbo- jumbo  ceremony? 

What  are  we?  High  venturers,  or  beasts? 


We  had  our  giants  in  the  days 
Not  long  since  past; 

Yet  seldom  now  the  great  voice  strays 
Beyond  the  exterior  cast 
Wherein  our  minds  are  molded. 

We  are  obsessed  by  little  things. 

And  all  our  lives  are  folded 

Each  on  each,  and  tied  with  strings 

Unto  a  common  incubus. 

Recall  the  strong-winged  words  he  wrought 
Who  here  portrayed  the  animus 
Of  our  ancestral  thought : 

“Who  now  shall  sneer? 

Who  dare  again  to  say  we  trace 
Oiu-  lines  to  a  plebeian  race? 

Roundhead  and  Cavalier! 

“Dumb  are  those  names  erewhile  in  battle  loud; 
Dream-footed  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
They  flit  across  the  ear: 

That  is  best  blood  that  hath  most  iron  in’t 
To  edge  resolve  with,  pouring  without  stint 
For  what  makes  manhood  dear.” 

Who  shall  not  sneer  to  see  us  now? 

Tliln  shadows  of  ancestral  promise,  dead 
To  the  living  fires  of  Ufe!  To  build  a  bed 
Of  luxury,  and  reason  how 
To  spend  our  years  amidst  soft  ease  has  been 
Our  major  motivation,  and  will  guide 
Our  greater  number  into  wealth,  yet  hide 
The  joy  of  life. 

If  there  is  any  sin 
On  earth,  surely  it  must  be  that 
Which  kills  or  wastes  the  mighty  gift 
To  man — the  power  by  wliich  we  Uft 
Ourselves  up  from  the  easy,  flat 
Existence  of  the  beast — intelligence, 

Or  intellect,  or  mental  skill. 

Or  reason — call  it  what  you  will; 

I  leave  you  to  assume  the  inference 

Youth  still  in  these  belated  times 

Sees  some  small  portion  of  that  vision 

Which  with  a  swift  insistence  climbs 

Above  the  racket  and  derision 

Of  the  world.  Yet  soon,  too  soon,  the  fai.' 

Conception  fades,  and  we  become  aware 

With  what  smooth  calm  the  elders  relegate 

To  youth’s  impetuosity  the  fire 

Of  criticism,  restlessness,  desire 

For  visionary  power  to  negate 

The  negative.  We  are  aware  the  cry 

For  brave  old  days,  and  brave  departed  me.i 

Is  reckoned  but  a  natural  sign,  soon  then 

To  be  forgotten  in  the  world;  the  high 

Emprise  should  now  be  here"  forsaken. 

And  with  the  learning  of  a  man’s  estate 
We  should  deny  the  impulse  to  create. 

Seeking  only  whereby  tP  imitate 
What  has  long  since  been  undertaken. 

Each  age  achieves  its  own  unique  damnation. 

And  with  a  habit  dating  from  creation 
The  world  perpetuaMy  goes  to  hell. 

At  which  we  may  as  well  remark  “Well!  Well!” 
For  though  there  are  extraordinary  pleasures 
In  setting  forth  reactionary  measures, 

A  ripping  down  of  all  the  festal  holly 
Leads  only  to  a  sophist’s  melancholy. 

And  pale  yomig  men  with  thoughts  forever  sad 
At  best  are  futile,  and  every  bit  as  mad 
As  those  who  hope  to  find  Cherubic  leaven 
By  blindly  snivelling  “God’s  in  His  Heaven!” 
Man  has  a  right  to  laugh,  but  let  Ms  joy 
Ring  clear  and  sane;  let  not  the  soft  alloy 
Of  tears  and  vapid  pleasure  constitute 
Our  mirth!  But  may  we  henceforth,  resolute. 
Rejoice  for  manhood’s  strength,  and  toil  to  gain 
To  those  fair  mental  kingdoms  that  remain 
The  beacons  lighting  our  long  nights  of  grief. 
Then  must  we  haste  to  cherish  one  belief — 

That  only  may  we  hope  to  bridge  the  chasm — 
Upon  a  desperate  iconoclasm! 


When  books  are  left  behind  or  forgotten 
in  one’s  flight  to  the  country,  try  this 
substitute  recommended  in  the  New  York 

/  •? yyi 

WHY  READ  A  BOOK? 

By  Colette  M.  Bubns 

Why  read  a  book  when  there  are  birds 
Printing  clear  and  breezy  words 
Upon  the  clouds’  wMte  pages?  When 
A  busy  robin  and  a  wren 
Are  syllables  of  ecstasy? 

A  Line  of  swallows  on  a  tree. 

Or  wire,  is  a  sentence,  long 

And  sweeping.  A  flying  flock’s  a  strong 

Paragraph,  wliile  in  the  air 

Is  quilled  elaborately  a  rare 

Illumined  manuscript  in  gold 

And  green.  And  say  what  book  can  hold 

More  fascination  and  delight 

Than  birds  in  migratory  flight? 

Two  notable  Irish  poets  collaborate  on 
the  following  which  we  read  in  The  Irish 
Statesman  (Dublin),  and  we  see  that  only 
Ireland  could  produce  the  like  of  it: 

THE  NARROW  ROAD 

{The  Irish  Original  by  Douglas  Hyde) 
English  by  Alfred  Perceval  Graves 

Once  for  delight 

I  went  dancing  on  air. 

Now  I  go  heaviliy 
Under  despair. 

In  thought  of  one  Colleen 
By  night  and  by  day. 

By  my  love  for  that  Colleen 
Wounded  alway. 

The  hke  of  the  Colleen 
Is  not  in  tMs  Ufe, 

And  yet  she  has  sec 
All  my  senses  at  strife. 

A  maiden  to  match  her 
Is  not  in  tMs  world ; 

All  my  heart’s  tendrils 
Around  her  are  curled. 

Little  hand  of  my  love. 

The  snow  you  would  bUnd ; 

Yet  your  touch  leaves  me  left 
With  a  wandering  mind. 

Three  lonesome  months  long, 

Almost  from  the  start 
I  Ue  with  her  arrows 
Tormenting  my  heart. 

O  God  of  aU  graces. 

My  agony  hear, 

Give  me  now  my  dark  death 
Or  my  only  bright  dear. 

The  mist  of  my  sighs,  Storeen, 

Streams  with  my  tears — 

Were  not  all  my  thoughts  fixed  on  thee 
Through  the  long  years? 

Hark  my  lament! 

Look  how  lonely  I  am! 

Like  a  stray  mountain  sheep 
That  has  lost  her  one  lamb. 

Wilt  thou  still  be  as  hard 
As  at  heart  thou  art  kind? 

Thy  pitying  glance 

Shall  I  nevermore  And? 

List  to  me  Noreen 
Hearken,  aroon! 

Put  one  heaUng  word 

Prom  thy  quiet  mouth  soon. 

Ere  I  enter  the  pathway. 

Dark,  narrow  and  steep, 

That  draws  down  the  thousands 
On  thousands  to  sleep. 
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trainers  for  a  school  here.  She  answered  that  she  could  furnish 
such  trainers  from  the  International  School  for  Training  Dog 
Instructors,  located  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Not  realizing 
that  it  would  take  time  to  fulfil  this  promise  I  went  ahead  with 
my  plans  and  made  dates  and  arrangements  for  the  starting  of 
the  work.  Then  I  learned  that  the  instructors  trained  at  Lau¬ 
sanne  were  not  only  trained  in  their  regular  work  but  also  learned 
the  language  of  the  country 
they  were  to  work  in,  and  that 
my  trainers  would  not  be  ready 
as  soon  as  I  had  hoped.  To 
bridge  the  gap  Mrs.  Eustis 
very  kindly  lent  me  E.  S. 

Humphrey,  manager  of  all  her 
breeding  and  training  work  at 
Fortunate  Fields,  and  the  in¬ 
structor  of  instructors  at  the 
International  School  at  Lau¬ 
sanne. 

The  dogs  and  men  leaving 
here  will  be  properly  trained 
for  American  conditions.  I 
realize  fully  the  variety  of 
conditions  one  meets  here,  but 
I  know  that  a  properly  trained 
dog  can  do  the  work;  for  my 
own  Buddy  Fortunate  Fields 
has  guided  me  safely  in  all 
kinds  of  traffic  from  the 
crowded  streets  of  New  York 
City  to  the  little  country 
streets  of  Tennessee  back 
villages. 

“Seeing  Eye”  dogs  will  go 
to  the  blind  at  cost  or  a  little 
less.  Worthy  blind  who  have 
not  the  ready  cash  to  buy  dogs 

will  be  supplied  through  scholarships,  of  which  we  already  have 
a  goodly  number.  As  the  need  grows,  addition.al  instructors,  who 
are  especially  trained  for  our  work,  will  be  sent  to  us.  At  all 
times  the  cost  will  be  held  down  to  the  lowest  possible  level,  as 
the  idea  is  not  profit,  but  the  supplying  of  properly  educated  dogs 
to  America’s  blind.  I  am  sure  that  a  majority  of  the  dogs  used 
will  always  be  German  shepherds  on  account  of  their  adaptability 
to  the  work,  but  the  choice  of  breed  will  be  limited  rather  by 
usefulness,  and  dogs  with  the  necess.ary  qualifications  for  the 
work  will  be  used. 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  the  laws  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  for  general  welfare  work. 

It  is  using  the  same  basic 
methods,  under  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  direction,  that  are 
employed  in  Europe,  and  al¬ 
ready  classes  are  being  grad¬ 
uated  from  it.  Mrs.  Eddy, 
whose  walk  with  Beda  has  been 
described,  was  in  the  second 
class,  which  also  included  the 
Rev.  R.  A.  Blair,  a  clergyman 
of  Parnassus,  Pennsylvania; 

E.  A.  Rogers,  proprietor  of  a 
cigar  and  magazine  shop;  Sid¬ 
ney  Sweeney  of  Nashville,  and 
Earl  Pendleton  of  Indian 
Springs,  Tennessee.  The  first 
class,  trained  last  Februarjq 
had  only  two  members — ^Dr. 

Howard  Buchanan,  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Illinois,  and  Dr.  Ray¬ 
mond  Harris,  of  Savannah, 

Georgia,  we  are  told  by  The 

Outlook  for  the  Blind  article,  from  which  we  learn  further: 

Even  a  few  minutes’  conversation  with  Mr.  Humphrey  gives 
evidence  of  his  understanding  of  the  psychology  and  training  of 
dogs — and  also  of  his  comprehension  of  the  peculiar  problem  of 
education  of  blind  people  and  dogs  to  work  together.  To  talk 
with  him  an  hour  is  to  marvel  at  his  knowledge.  He  has  had 
many  years  of  experience  in  training  animals.  The  dog  he  places 
third  in  intelligence  among  those  he  has  educated.  Apes  come 
slenhants.  Then  dogs— andafter  dogs,  horses.  Of 


HOW  A  SIGHTLESS  PREACHER  FOUND  EYES 

The  Rev.  R.  A.  Blair,  of  Parnassus,  Pennsylvania,  is  here  seen  in  the 
Seeing  Eye  school,  learning  to  manage  Ms  dumb  friend. 


the  actual  technique  of  dog  training  he  is  chary  of  discussion. 
Great  harm  has  been  done  by  inexperienced  handling,  and  to 
avoid  indiscriminate  attempts  at  education  he  feels  it  is  best  to 
safeguard  methods  of  work  by  which  the  dogs  are  trained. 

The  system  which  has  been  followed  in  Nashville  in  brief  is 
this:  For  two  months  dogs  are  educated  by  experienced  trainers. 
Young  dogs  are  chosen  for  the  work,  from  fourteen  months 

to  three  years  of  age.  All  are 
females.  They  are  taught 
instant  obedience  to  simple 
commands — to  sit,  to  lie  down, 
to  get  up,  to  go  forward,  to 
stop,  to  turn  to  right  and  left, 
to  pick  up  articles  which  have 
been  dropt.  Before  the  dogs 
are  turned  over  to  blind  people 
the  trainers  have  themselves 
walked  blindfolded  through  traf¬ 
fic  with  the  dogs.  They  trust 
no  blind  person  to  a  dog  which 
they  themselves  have  not  tried 
out,  blindfolded. 

After  the  dogs  have  been 
taught  obedience,  thej^  are 
as  carefully  taught  disobe¬ 
dience — if  obedience  to  a  given 
command  would  be  unsafe. 
To  develop  this  discretion  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  amazing  part 
of  the  German  shepherd’s  ed¬ 
ucation  as  applied  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  problems  of  blindness. 
When  the  command  to  go  for¬ 
ward  is  given  and  sudden  or 
unseen  obstacles  to  progress 
arise,  the  dog  refuses  to  move, 
•  or  pulls  his  charge  backward. 

All  the  training  is  done  in  street  traffic.  After  the  two  months 
of  training  of  the  dogs  by  trainers,  three  weeks  are  allowed  to 
train  the  dogs  with  the  blind  persons  with  w'hom  they  Avill  work. 

Air.  Humphrey  secured  dogs  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
through  contacts  which  he  had  with  breeders.  Out  of  ten  dogs 
he  chose,  only  seven  could  be  used.  Here,  as  abroad,  only  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  dogs  selected  are  found  possible  for  train¬ 
ing.  One  dog  brought  to  Nashville  was  highly  intelligent  and 
trainable,  except  in  one  particular.  She  would  not  permit  her 

tail  to  be  stept  on  without  re¬ 
monstrance  in  the  form  of  a 
growl  or  a  bark.  As  a  dog  who 
is  a  leader  of  a  blind  person  is 
likely  to  have  her  tail  stept  on 
many  times,  tlie  dogs  have  to 
be  taught  that  this  is  part  of 
the  new  game,  and  that  the 
sporting  code  is  tolerance. 
A  dog  that  growls  or  barks,  im¬ 
mediately  excites  the  suspicion 
of  the  public.  Mr.  Humphrey' 
told  me  of  a  German  shep¬ 
herd,  trained  abroad,  which  was 
taught  in  Europe  to  bark  in 
crowds  that  he  might  gain  a  right 
of  way  for  himself  and  master. 
The  dog  has  aroused  distrust 
in  this  country  by  doing  that 
very  thing.  The  barking  which 
is  regarded  as  vicious  here  is 
merely  part  of  a  very  careful 
training. 


TRAFFIC  NO  LONGER  TERRORIZES  THE  AFFLICTED 

Blind  Earl  Pendleton,  of  Indian  Springs,  thus  confidently  braves 
Nashville’s  crossings  without  a  human  guide. 


The  education  of  the  public 
in  regard  to  dog  leaders  of 
the  blind  is  regarded  as  an 
important  subject.  The  week 
this  writer  was  in  Nashville, 
we  learn: 


Air.  Humphrey  spoke  to  the  pupils  of  the  high  school  at  the 
request  of  the  faculty,  telling  them  of  the  absolute  necessity  for 
letting  alone  these  dogs  working  with  blind  people.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  not  to  divert  the  dog  from  her  job.  The  trainers  who 
have  lavished  affection  and  praise  as  well  as  stern  direction  for 
two  months  turn  a  cold  shoulder  from  the  hour  the  dog  is  given 
to  a  blind  charge. 

Wagging  tails,  or  friendly  noses  sniffing  one’s  hand,  are  to  be 
firmlv  ignored. 
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You  wouldn’t  care  to  meet  Marvin 


Winning  new  users  by  thousands.  Listenne 
Tooth  Paste.  The  large  tube  256 


Money.  Charm.  Ability.  In  all  New 
York  there  was  no  abler  man  in  his 
field.  Yet  people  called  him  “the 
prince  of  pariahs.” 

Men  thought  him  a  great  fellow — • 
for  a  little  while.  Women  grew  ro¬ 
mantic  about  him — ^until  they  knezv. 
People  welcomed  him  at  first — -then 
dropped  him  as  though  he  were  an 
outcast. 

Poor  Marvin,  yearning  so  for  com¬ 
panionship  and  always  denied  it. 
Poor  Marvin,  ignorant  of  his  nick¬ 
name  and  ignorant,  likewise,  of  the 
foundation  for  it. 

Halitosis  (unpleasant  breath)  is  the 
damning,  unforgivable,  social  fault. 
It  doesn’t  announce  its  presence  to 
its  victims.  Consequently  it  is  the 
last  thing  people  suspect  themselves 
of  having — -but  it  ought  to  be  the  first. 

For  halitosis  is  a  definite  daily 
threat  to  all.  And  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  physicians  explain.  So  slight 
a  matter  as  a  decaying  tooth  may 
cause  it.  Or  an  abnormal  condition 
of  the  gums.  Or  fermenting  food 


particles  skipped  by  the  tooth  brush. 
Or  minor  nose  and  throat  infections. 
Or  excesses  of  eating,  drinking  and 
smoking. 

Intelligent  people  recognize  the 
risk  and  minimize  it  by  the  regular 
use  of  full  strength  Listerine  as  a 
mouth  wash  and  gargle.  Night  and 
morning.  And  between  times  before 
meeting  others. 

Listerine  quickly  checks  halitosis 
because  Listerine  is  an  effective  anti¬ 
septic  and  germicide"^  which  immedi¬ 
ately  strikes  at  the  cause  of  odors. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  powerful  de¬ 
odorant,  capable  of  overcoming  even 
the  scent  of  onion  and  fish. 

Keep  Listerine  handy  in  home  and 


office.  Carry  it  wLen  you  travel. 
Take  it  wdth  you  on  your  vacation. 
It  is  better  to  be  safe  than  snubbed. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

i  i  i 

★Full  strength  Listerine  is  so  safe  it  may 
be  used  in  any  body  cavity,  yet  so 
powerful  it  kills  even  the  stubborn 
Bacillus  Typhosus  (typhoid)  and  Sta¬ 
phylococcus  Aureus  (pus)  germs  in  15 
seconds.  We  could  not  make  this 
iinlpss  we  were  prepared  to 
prove  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  medical  profession  and  the  U.  S. 
Gk>vernment. 
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Personal  glimpes  teaching  dogs  to 
he  Gjes  for  the  blind. 
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